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Rationale 

For my Digital Technologies of Self project, I set out to create a personal web 
archive to organize and share the growing collection of visual and text-based media I’ve 
amassed over the past few years, as well as to create a repository for the collection of 
future media. Until I began working on my archive, any web-hosted images I found 
intriguing went straight to the “cool pictures” folder on my desktop, and while this 
worked somewhat well as a short tenn storage location, it lacked any system of 
categorization. In the event that I went looking for a particular image, I would inevitably 
have difficulty locating it amongst the other “cool pictures.” Furthermore, this 
organization system (or lack thereof) not only failed in its capacity as a simple media 
repository, but also failed to access the potential that storage devices have for generating 
further ideas. 

The notion of the archive as a generative device came greatly inspired by 
Krajewski’s “Paper as Passion,” (2011) which, in its exploration of index card systems, 
develops the concept of a “partnership” between the individual and the organizational 
device. By virtue of a growing network of associations between ideas, authors, and texts, 
the “communicative partner”(Krajewski 108), that is, the index, can receive inquiries 
from users in the fonn of a title, author’s name, or a keyword, and give the user 



references for further reading in return. Within this model for a system of organization, 
order does not exist for the sake of itself. Instead, it works actively to reveal the user’s 
thought patterns, create associations between different media, and consequently, increase 
creative productivity. 

With my web archive, I hoped to establish a “communicative partner” that could 
reveal patterns in my own thought. Additionally, I wanted to employ the web’s capacity 
to connect me with other people who share my interests. However, before creating an 
interface for my archive, I had to create a system of categorization that would allow me 
to efficiently access its contents. This itself was a substantial task because in order for a 
system of categorization to work, it must be general enough to make navigation easy 
while remaining specific enough that all items fit neatly into their classification. Leaning 
too far on either side of the spectrum risks making a system that adds to confusion rather 
than streamlining infonnation. 


Categorization 

After several attempts to create a system of categorization, I established a 
somewhat idiosyncratic rationale for classifying media. The highest order of 
classification within the archive distinguishes between items that I have collected by 
other authors (the folder titled “Collected”) and those that I have authored myself 
(“Personal”), with certain exceptions. Within the “Collected” folder, categorization is 
based on highly artificial distinctions of where items fall within art discourse. While 
some folders refer ostensibly to medium (“Film” and “photography”), these titles refer 
more accurately to my understanding of cultural categories distinguishing “high” art from 



popular culture, art from design, art from literature, etcetera. Thus, categories such as 
“Film” and “Literature” are distinct from “Art,” despite both falling under the technical 
definition of art. 

Inside each folder within the “Collected” category, items are classified based on 
author and fonnat, with the exception of the “Uncategorized” folder, which echoes my 
original “Cool Pictures” folder in its lack of distinct order. This “Uncategorized” media 
remains distinct from the rest of the “Collected” folder solely on the basis of its lack of 
conformity to the constructed logic of the archive. 

The other major division of the archive, the “Personal” folder, contains three 
sections. The “Artwork” folder- which is subdivided based on year- contains my own 
digital artwork as well as documentation of my sculptures, perfonnances, and works on 
paper. The “Ephemera” folder contains miscellaneous scraps of paper that I have 
collected and scanned digitally. While I do not consider myself the author of many of 
these items, I categorize them under “Personal” because I have collected them over time 
and I have authored their digital counterparts by scanning them onto my computer. The 
“Themes” folder contains a combination of collected and personal media that relate to 
subjects of research that I have continued to return to consistently over a long period of 
time. For example, the “Ghost Phase” subfolder within the “Themes” folder contains 
collected screenshots of several documentaries on the Japanese Butoh dance style in 
addition to multiple digital collages I produced in response to watching these 
documentaries. 

While this taxonomy is far from foolproof, it has enabled a certain level of 
reliable navigability to my archive, as well as providing a standard for processing new 



items into the archive in the future. With my media organized, I could move on to 
creating a web interface for my archive. 


Web Archive 

While, ideally, I would have liked to have built my archive from the ground up, I 
lacked the time and the skills to fully customize a website. Fortunately, there is a massive 
amount of web platforms devoted to organizing and sharing media. 

Initially, I chose Wordpress to host my website, as it allows the user a 
considerable amount of freedom in choosing the site’s fonnat and appearance. I imagined 
my archive as a relatively simple construction consisting of a stream of posts, which 
could be viewed within their respective categories and subcategories or located 
individually via a search function. I selected a premade theme, which I chose for its 
simplicity and its “thumbnail” -type style of presenting posts. The “thumbnail” format 
avoided a more typical blog-style appearance in which visitors must scroll through post 
previews one-by-one. 

While my Wordpress site seemingly provided every function necessary for my 
Archive, I found myself frustrated whenever I tried to use it. Other than a slick interface, 
my Wordpress Archive offered little that I didn’t already have in the version of the 
archive stored locally on my computer. Like my local archive, the Wordpress site felt 
isolated from other media networks, and the system felt less like a “communicative 
partner” and more like a digital wastebasket I deposited items in to never be seen again. 

After perusing several online resources, I arrived at Archive.org as the most 
effective platform for creating my own archive. While this site does not allow every user 



to create a unique site, it offers the feature of organizing media based on keywords as 
well as types of media (images, texts, videos, etc.). Additionally, and most importantly, it 
allows for users to enter and contribute to an active media ecology. Whereas my 
Wordpress site felt like an echo chamber for my ideas, my Archive profile engaged me as 
a content creator and viewer. Other sites such as Tumblr and Pinterest offer similar 
features, but the way these sites are structured, encouraging the user to perpetually scroll 
through media, seemed to me to prevent sustained attention on specific media. 
Archive.org, on the other hand, does not offer much in the way of user-friendliness, but, 
by allowing users to create metadata for imported media, enables more extensive 
networks of association between connected items. 

What I learned from struggling with a Wordpress and discovering 
Archive.org was that my personal archive could not function to promote creativity if it 
was isolated from external data resources. For me, being a content creator was only 
important as a means to extending conversation outside of one’s self, and more than 
simply creating order from my chaotic collection of media, I desired a place where this 
media could become a part of a greater network of information. 
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